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THE  NEW  BUDGET  PROCESS  -  WHAT  WENT  WRONG? 


The  new  Congressional  budget  process 
has  failed  its  first  test  though  both  houses 
have  passed  the  First  Budget  Resolution: 
Senate  62  to  22,  House  221  to  155.  The 
process  was  expected  to  provide  a  clear 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  challenge  Ad¬ 
ministration  decisions  which  it  felt  repre¬ 
sented  misplaced  priorities.  But  Senate 
Budget  Cmte.  member  James  Abourezk 
SD  termed  the  Senate  resolution  "more  a 
white  flag  of  surrender  to  the  President 
than  a  declaration  of  Congressional  inde¬ 
pendence.” 

The  Budget  process  was  designed  to 
make  Congress  fiscally  responsible  by  re¬ 
quiring  it  to  match  spending  with  revenues 
and  acknowledge  any  increases  in  the 
deficit  resulting  from  overspending.  In  this 
first  year  of  operation  Congress  has  com¬ 
plied  with  the  procedures  —  often  ac¬ 
celerating  them  even  faster  than  the 
rigorous  statutory  schedule  —  but  it  has 
merely  tinkered  with  the  basic  Ford 
budget,  a  budget  which  provided  huge 
increases  for  the  military  while  cutting 
many  domestic  programs  (See  FCNL 
March  Newsletter).  The  House  version  pro¬ 
vides  more  money  for  jobs  than  the  Senate. 
But  Congressional  add-ons  were  funded 
more  from  deficit  and  revenue  increases 
than  from  military  cuts. 

In  his  revised  request  the  President  asked 
for  $113.3  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
"national  defense,"  $12.3  billion  more 
than  the  FY  1976  level.  The  Senate  gave 
him  $113  billion;  the  House,  $112  billion. 


All  floor  amendments  to  cut  the  military 
category  failed. 

•  Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  (IN)  modest  amend¬ 
ment  to  cut  $2.6  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $500  million  in  outlays  was  defeated 
27-58  April  12. 

•  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman's  (NY) 
amendment  to  cut  $7.5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $2.5  billion  in  outlays  from 
the  military,  transferring  all  the  outlay  cut 
and  $2.8  in  budget  authority  to  civilian 
needs  was  defeated  85  to  31 7  on  April  29. 


•  Rep.  Robert  Giaimo's  (CT)  amend¬ 
ment  to  cut  the  House  figure  by  $2  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $300  million  in  out¬ 
lays,  thereby  reducing  the  deficit,  was 
defeated  145-255  April  28. 

Thus  not  even  the  $3  billion  in  "cut  in¬ 
surance"  which  an  internal  memo  in  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  said  had  been  added  to  insure 
against  Congressional  cuts  was  removed. 

Why  didn't  Congress  successfully 
challenge  the  huge  Pentagon  increases? 
(1)  Election  year  politics 

Since  this  election  year  began.  Pres. 
Ford's  increased  military  budget  has  been 
one  of  his  chief  campaign  exhibits  against 
Ronald  Reagan  in  the  search  for  conserva¬ 
tive  Republican  votes.  Detente  was  also 
downgraded  and  then  disappeared  from 
the  President's  campaign  vocabulary.  As 
the  Texas  Presidential  primary  approached, 
the  President,  citing  the  deadlocked  SALT 
talks,  asked  for  an  additional  $322  million 
for  60  more  Minuteman  III  missiles  and  for 
a  provocative  new  warhead. 

So  far  President  Ford  has  successfully 
carried  water  on  both  shoulders.  He  has 
convinced  Congress  that  much  more  must 
be  appropriated  to  catch  up  or  keep  up  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  also  saying  to  Re¬ 
publican  primary  voters  that  the  U  S.  is 
militarily  powerful  and  "number  one"  under 
his  leadership. 

In  response  the  Democrats  have  given 
the  President  virtually  all  he  requested  and 
See  BUDGET,  p.  4. 


SEVERAL  QUESTIONS  ARISE: 

•  Was  the  Congress'  decision  to  take  guns  over  butter  a 
result  of  election  year  politics,  or  are  we  seeing  a  return  to  the 
50's  and  60's  when  Congress  generally  danced  to  the  Pen¬ 
tagon's  tune? 

•  Can  the  budget  process  be  improved  by  selecting  more 
representative  Budget  Committees  and  changing  this  year's 
Senate  approach  of  accepting  without  question  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations? 

•  Should  less  emphasis  be  placed  on  "targets"  or  "ceil¬ 
ings"  in  the  first  budget  resolution,  and  more  emphasis  put  on 
the  traditional  authorization  and  appropriations  procedures, 
relying  much  more  on  the  second  budget  resolution  in  Septem¬ 
ber  to  reconcile  priority  questions? 


SEVERAL  FACTS  SEEM  CLEAR: 

•  The  public  must  become  active  much  earlier  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  After  a  rapid  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  President's 
budget  early  in  February,  people  must  communicate  views 
quickly  (1)  to  authorizing  committees  which  make  preliminary 
recommendations  by  March  1 5,  and  (2)  to  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittees  which  report  by  April  1  5. 

•  As  early  as  November  authorizing  committees  should  be 
urged  to  consider  proposals  which  may  not  be  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  budget. 

•  This  timing  will  be  further  complicated  in  1977  with  the 
election  and  organization  of  a  new  Congress  and  the  possibility 
of  a  new  President. 


-  TO  CHANGE  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  THIS  YEAR  YOU  MUST  WORK  AND  VOTE  FOR  PEOPLE  IN  THE  1976 
ELECTIONS  WHO  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGES  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  POLICY. 
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THE  COST  OF  INACTION  ON  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE:  $251  BILLION  BY  FY  1981 


A  March,  1976,  "Budget  Option"  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
budget  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  has  reported  the  most  up-to- 
date  figures  for  health  care  costs  in  the  U.S.  for  fiscal  year  (FY)  1975.  Compared  to  the 
overall  Consumer  Price  Index  increase  in  FY  75  of  9.3%,  physician's  fees  increased  12.3%, 
and  hospital  prices  went  up  a  staggering  18%.  The  report  states:  "This  conflict  between 
social  goals  —  protecting  individuals  and  efficient  use  of  health  resources  —  is  intensified 
by  the  nature  and  pricing  methods  of  the  health  industry."  (CBO  Report,  page  155.) 

The  question  of  costs  and  the  need  for  cost  controls  is  put  into  its  most  appropriate 
perspective  by  the  report.  If  Congress  continues  to  do  nothing,  our  national  health  bill  will 
exceed  $133  billion  in  FY  76,  which  is  double  X\\q  amount  spent  in  1970  and  represents  an 
1 1%  rise  over  the  total  cost  of  personal  health  care  services  in  FY  75  of  $1 1 8.5  billion.  Alice 
Rivlin,  the  Director  of  the  CBO,  estimates  that  this  policy  will  result  in  a  shattering  health  bill 
of  $252  billion  by  1981  —  an  increase  of  1 13.5%  in  the  next  five  years. 

How  can  these  costs  be  controlled?  The  most  recent  definitive  study  by  the  office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  indicates  that  major 
structural  reforms  of  our  health  financing  and  delivery  systems  are  imperative.  The  study 
compared  data  collected  on  over  8,000  medicaid  families  distributed  between  10  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  (HMO's)  and  ten  matched  control  groups  in  the  same 
geographic  areas  but  receiving  their  care  through  fee-for-service  medicine.  This  study  in¬ 
vestigated  many  variables  and  came  up  with  revealing  statistics:  utilization  of  hospital  ser¬ 
vices  in  HMO's  was  60%  /owerthan  the  control  groups.  The  Social  Security  Bulletin  oX  Feb. 
1976  reports  that  in  FY  75  hospital  care  came  to  $46.6  billion  or  39.3%  of  the  total  national 
health  bill.  Assuming  the  cost  savings  under  a  national  health  insurance  plan  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  support  for  prepaid  group  practice  as  opposed  to  fee-for-service  medicine,  the  SSA 
study  implies  that  we  could  have  paid  $18  billion  instead  of  last  year's  $46.6  billion  for  hos¬ 
pitalization  alone.  In  addition,  cost  reductions  due  to  the  lower  rate  for  surgical  procedures 
plus  the  use  of  more  appropriate  forms  of  health  personnel  le^'ds  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
U.S.  must  move  in  the  direction  of  prepaid  group  practice,  intelligent  and  widespread  use  of 
'>ilied  health  professionals,  and  careful  long-range  cost  estimations  usually  called  prospec¬ 
tive  budgeting. 

Startling  Future  Projections  made  in  CBO  Report. 

How  do  four  various  proposals  before  the  94th  Congress  compare  in  terms  of  cost  controls 
ano  eventual  cost  saving  by  1981  ? 


ESTIMATES  OF  1981  MINIMAL  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

(ASSUMES  EFFECTIVE  COST  CONTROLS  ADVOCATED  BY  F.CJI.L.  I 


The  above  chart  shows  four  options  and 
gives  us  some  insight  as  to  the  work  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  Division  of 
Budget  Analysis.  One  of  their  primary  tasks 
is  to  extrapolate  costs  by  function  over  the 
next  five  years  based  upon  the  second  con¬ 
current  resolution  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  chart,  the  CBO 
estimates  that  our  current  policy  option 
(i.e.,  no  national  health  insurance)  will  reach 
a  minimal  annual  cost  to  the  nation  of 
$252  billion  by  1981. 


The  second  option  was  a  targeted  ap¬ 
proach  such  as  a  Long-Ribicoff  type 
catastrophic  plan.  The  CBO  estimates  its 
cost  to  the  nation  in  1981  at  $262  billion 
at  best.  The  CBO  study  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  cautions  to  those  who  would  enact  a 
Long-Ribicoff  type  approach: 

•  The  targeted  approach  could  not  ad¬ 
dress  all  problem  areas.  In  particular,  the  bill 
would  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  non-fi- 
nancial  barriers  to  care. 


•  Because  catastrophic  plans  require 
beneficiaries  to  pay  initial  costs,  they  do 
not  contain  programmatic  means  to  sup¬ 
port  preventive  services  which  are  most 
cost  effective. 

•  Catastrophic  plans  would  stimulate 
emphasis  on  high  technology,  institu¬ 
tionally  based  "in-patient"  services, 
especially  if  preventive  care  is  not  covered. 

•  A  fixed  deductible  catastrophic  plan 
such  as  Long-Ribicoff  would  tend  to 
bankrupt  those  Americans  without  basic 
adequate  insurance.  (The  Social  Security 
Administration  estimates  that  over  30 
million  Americans  presently  have  no  form 
of  basic  medical  insurance.) 

The  privately  financed  comprehensive 
approach  option  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  or  insurance  industry 
plans  would  cost  a  minimum  of  $249 
billion  by  1981.  The  CBO  study  indicated 
that  in  order  to  provide  universal  coverage, 
the  privately  financed  plan  would  have  to 
be  compulsory,  and,  even  then,  basing  the 
insurance  on  employment  would  tend  to 
leave  out  those  permanently  or  temporarily 
unemployed. 

The  publicly  financed  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  option  would  cost  a 
minimum  of  $229  billion  and  offers  "the 
best  means  of  achieving  universal  coverage 
for  either  a  full  or  limited  range  of 
benefits."  It  would  also  "assure  the  highest 
general  level  of  individual  protection  by 
relating  premiums  to  income,  rather  than 
risk.  Such  a  scheme  would  provide  the 
greatest  equality  of  access  to  services." 
(CBO  report,  pp.  161-162.)  The  Kennedy- 
Corman  bill  and  Rep.  Andrew  Young's  bill 
are  both  approaches  that  would  utilize 
taxes  to  finance  such  a  comprehensive 
system. 

It  is  clear  from  the  CBO  study  that  per¬ 
sonal  health  costs  will  rise  dramatically 
over  the  next  five  years.  The  question  fac¬ 
ing  Congress  and  the  President  is  whether 
to  opt  for  comprehensive,  public  ap¬ 
proaches  toward  national  health  insurance 
with  effective  cost  controls  that  will  give 
Americans  significant  improvements  in 
protection  and  services,  or  do  nothing,  thus 
ensuring  even  higher  prices.  Whatever  op¬ 
tion  is  chosen,  the  public  could  pay  as 
little  as  $229  billion  or  as  high  as  $289 
billion,  depending  on  the  degree  and 
effectiveness  of  the  cost  controls  built 
into  the  program. 

On  April  29th  during  the  budget  debate, 
Rep.  Burleson  TX  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  $50  million  in  start-up  funds  for  na¬ 
tional  health  insurance  and  to  delete  $50 
million  for  full  employment  preparation. 
This  was  defeated  230  to  153  after  clear 
support  for  national  health  insurance  was 
given  by  the  chairmen  of  both  Health  Sub¬ 
committees  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  U.S.  CONGRESS 


Congress  has  been  developing  criteria 
for  distribution  of  U.S.  aid  to  other  lands. 
Americans  are  now  faced  with  a 
challenging  question:  To  what  degree 
are  such  criteria  applicable  to  our  own 
domestic  programs? 

In  the  International  Development  Act  of 
1975,  Congress  specified  that  U.S.  assis¬ 
tance  should  be  increasingly  concentrated 
in  nationsihaX.  are  trying  to  "increase  subs¬ 
tantially  the  participation  of  the  poor”  in 
the  development  process  by; 

(1 )  expanding  their  access  to  the  econo¬ 
my  through  services  and  institutions 
at  the  local  level, 

(2)  increasing  labor-intensive  produc¬ 
tion,  and 

(3)  spreading  productive  investment 
and  services  to  small  towns  and 
outlying  rural  areas. 

The  President  has  been  asked  to  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
other  nations  are  committed  to; 

•  increasing  "agricultural  productivity 
through  small  farm  labor-intensive 
agriculture"; 

•  reducing  infant  mortality; 

•  controlling  population  growth; 

•  promoting  "greater  equality  of  income 
distribution,  including  measures  such  as 
more  progressive  taxation  and  more 
equitable  returns  to  small  farmers";  and 

•  reducing  rates  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment. 

ACTION  ON  FUNDING 

The  President's  request  for  $3.6  billion 
to  implement  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid 
activities  will  probably  be  debated  by  both 
Houses  in  June  when  the  Appropriation  Bill 
for  fiscal  1977  is  expected  to  reach  the 
floor. 

Congress  has  already  agreed  in  principle 
to  certain  aid  programs.  It  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  continue  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
for  another  3  years.  Most  of  the  $2.3  billion 
U.S.  commitment  would  not  be  spent,  but 
would  be  subject  to  call  if  the  Bank  ever 


The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in 
New  York  has  completed  8  weeks 
work  in  its  effort  to  make  ocean  law 
and  create  an  international  authority 
for  deep  seabed  minerals.  A  positive 
shift  in  the  U.S.  position  was  the 
recommendation  that  such  an 
authority  be  permitted  to  limit  the 
amount  of  minerals  that  are  mined 
from  the  seabed.  This  would  help  land 
based  mineral  producers  in  developing 
areas. 


defaults  on  bond  issues.  Only  $720  million 
is  a  charge  against  the  American  taxpayer. 
Most  of  these  monies  will  be  distributed  in 
the  form  of  low  interest  long-term  loans  to 
less  developed  Latin  American  countries. 

Approval  has  been  given  to  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  African  Development  Fund, 
the  concessional  arm  of  the  African 
Development  Bank.  The  Bank  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1964  by  33  African  nations  to 
promote  economic  cooperation  among 
Africans  and  advance  development  goals. 
The  Bank  now  has  41  members.  The  Fund 
involves  non-African  industrial  donor  na¬ 
tions.  Over  half  of  the  Fund's  lending  in 
1974  was  for  agricultural  projects.  The 
U.S.  hopes  to  contribute  $25  million  to  the 
Fund,  1976-78. 

Congress,  or  some  of  its  parts,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  reservations  about  several  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  A  House  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  has  been  whacking  away  at  the 
President's  request  for  $375  million  to  help 
cover  a  U.S.  pledge  to  the  International 
Development  Association. 

Many  members  of  Congress  have  been 
venting  their  regular  objections  to  being 
asked  to  cover  25%  of  the  operating 
costs  of  the  UN  and  most  of  its  affiliated 
agencies,  a  contribution  which  would  total 
$188  million  in  fiscal  1977.  The  Senate 
has  rejected  cutbacks;  the  House  is  still  to 
act. 

Contributions  to  two  UN  affiliates  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  jeopardy.  Congress  is  block¬ 
ing  further  funding  of  the  UN  Economic, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  until  UNESCO  reverses  itself  on 
certain  issues  involving  Israel.  U.S.  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  (ILO)  has  been  in  dispute  for  some 
years,  largely  because  of  AFL-CIO  opposi¬ 
tion  to  participation  of  Eastern  European 
nations.  The  general  membership  of  both 
organizations  have  criticized  Israel's  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  occupied  territories,  and  the 
ILO  has  given  observer  status  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

U.S.  petulance  is  particularly  unfortunate 
this  year,  because  the  ILO  is  hosting  an  im¬ 
portant  conference  in  June  on  Employment 
and  Income  Distribution  —  subjects  which 
are  as  important  in  American  society  as  in 
the  developing  world.  The  U.S.  delegation 
may  be  unduly  handicapped  by  ideological 
preconceptions. 

On  the  Horizon:  Two  multinational 
commodity  agreements  are  expected  to  be 
considered  soon  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  —  one  on  tin,  the 
other  on  coffee.  The  developing  world  has 
been  pressing  for  such  agreements  to 


stabilize  export  earnings.  The  economies  of 
many  developing  nations  rely  on  only  one 
or  two  commodities,  and  large  fluctuations 
in  prices  from  year  to  year  can  prove  dis¬ 
astrous  to  development  plans.  The  U.S.,  the 
largest  importer  of  cocoa,  has  refused  to 
sign  the  International  Cocoa  Agreement  of 
1 975.  Nor  is  the  U.S.  a  member  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  International  Sugar  Agreement  though 
we  import  sugar  from  more  than  30  na¬ 
tions  and  account  for  one-fourth  of  world 
imports.  It  is  likely  that  a  new  sugar  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  negotiated  within  the  next  six 
to  twelve  months  and  the  U.S.  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  that  discussion. 


Queries  for  U.S.  Citizens:  What  is 
our  responsibility  for  helping  maintain 
price  levels  for  commodities  produced 
by  poorer  nations,  especially  since  we 
are  the  largest  consumer  of  some  of 
these  commodities?  Can  we  help 
assure  that  increased  prices  would 
benefit  the  small  farmer,  miner,  and 
worker  in  the  developing  world?  What 
about  stoop  laborers  in  our  own 
society?  Can  we  help  them  obtain  a 
larger  slice  of  the  American  pie? 


Human  Rights:  The  Senate  is  expected 
to  act  soon  on  the  25-year  old  Genocide 
Treaty.  The  pact,  which  has  been  ratified 
by  82  nations,  would  make  genocide  an  in¬ 
ternational  crime. 

Income  Distribution  at 
Home:  Revenue  targets  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution  of  Fis¬ 
cal  1 977  would  require  collecting  $2  billion 
of  the  $106  billion  of  potential  revenue 
which  is  expected  to  be  lost  this  year 
through  tax  loopholes.  These  loopholes  are 
heavily  skewed  toward  the  wealthy.  (See 
March  Newsletter.) 

The  House  has  already  passed  a  bill,  H  R. 
10612,  which  would  realize  $1.2  billion  in 
additional  revenues  by  eliminating  or 
modifying  some  loopholes.  H.R.  10612 
would  also  liberalize  retirement  credits  for 
the  elderly  and  allow  a  better  tax  break  for 
workers  incurring  child-care  expenses.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  writing  its  own  bill. 

Such  legislation  does  not  begin  to  meet 
the  need  for  fundamental  reform  of  the  tax 
system.  To  quote  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Simon,  "We  must  now  begin  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  tax  system  that 
is  both  fair  and  understandable.  No  amount 
of  mere  tinkering  .  .  .  will  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done."  Secretary  Simon  has 
called  for  elimination  of  all  tax  exemptions. 
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BUDGET  (from  p.  1) 

thus,  by  accident  or  design,  have  removed 
"national  defense"  spending  levels  as  a 
campaign  issue. 

(2)  Effective  Pentagon  lobbying 

The  Pentagon's  success  in  this  election 
year  climate  has  resulted  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  factors: 

—  an  audacious  decision  to  ask  for  a  1 6% 
real  growth  in  military  purchases  after  in¬ 
flation  while  most  other  government  agen¬ 
cies  were  cutting  programs  deeply  or  barely 
keeping  up  with  inflation. 

—  a  decision  to  concentrate  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  U.S.  was  falling  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  militarily.  This  was  per¬ 
suasive  despite  effective  rebuttals  by  Sens. 
Alan  Cranston  CA,  William  Proxmire  Wl, 
Bayh,  and  Reps.  Les  Aspin  Wl,  Robert  Leg¬ 
gett  CA,  Holtzman,  and  others. 

—  "A  hard-sell  public  relations  job  like  / 
have  never  seen  before  in  Congress, "  ac¬ 
cording  to  Giaimo,  a  senior  Budget  and  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  member. 

—  The  Pentagon's  refusal  so  far  to  comply 
with  a  Senate  Budget  Committee  demand 
that  it  relate  U.S.  military  spending  to  mis¬ 
sions  of  U.S.  forces  and  foreign  policy  re¬ 
quirements. 

—  The  Pentagon's  deletion  of  some  $5.4 
billion  for  programs  which  were  politically 
popular  in  Congress.  The  deletions  were 
accepted  by  the  Budget  Committees,  but 
Congress  may  yet  vote  to  restore  them. 
This  helped  diminish  Congressional 
enthusiasm  for  a  significant  cut  in  the 
"defense"  ceiling. 

(3)  Congressional  process 
The  political  makeup  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Budget  Committees  gives  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  to  conservative  Republicans 
and  Southern  Democrats,  who  voted  con¬ 


sistently  against  cuts  in  military  spending 
and  against  increases  in  a  number  of 
domestic  programs. 

This  factor  became  crucially  important 
on  the  Senate  floor  when  the  Senate 
leadership  took  the  position  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendations 
should  be  accepted  without  question.  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  MT  said,  "I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  any  amendment  no  matter  how 
meritorious  or  how  nice  it  is  or  how  politi¬ 
cally  palatable  it  may  be _ I  intend  to  sup¬ 

port  fully  what  the  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended  because  if  we  do  not,  then  I 
think  we  might  as  well  abolish  it,  and  go 
back  to  our  old  ways." 

Thus  policy  was  sacrificed  to  process, 
even  for  such  popular  programs  as  jobs 
and  veterans'  benefits.  Beneath  the  surface 
was  an  intense  though  courtly  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  new  budget  committees  and  the 
existing  appropriations,  revenue-raising, 
and  authorizing  committees. 

The  process  was  further  distorted,  so  far 
as  public  participation  was  concerned,  by 
Sen.  Budget  Comm.  Chairman  Muskie's 
(ME)  pressure  to  have  the  Senate  complete 
action  on  the  First  Budget  Resolution  even 
before  the  date  when  the  Committee  is  re¬ 
quired  to  report  its  recommendations  for 
floor  action  consideration  (April  15).  This 
was  reportedly  done  to  stimulate  favorable 
House  action.  E.F.S. 


Tim  Atwater,  former  FCNL  research  in¬ 
tern,  is  now  working  on  hunger  issues 
at  FCNL  under  appointment  from 
Friends  United  Meeting.  His  legislative 
update  on  hunger  issues  (G-36)  is 
available  to  Newsletter  readers. 
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MARKETPLACE  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  HANDGUNS 

A  much  diluted  version  of  the  Handgun 
Control  Bill,  which  the  House  Judiciary 
Cmte.  originally  passed  and  then 
sabotaged,  has  been  reported  to  the  whole 
House  for  action  in  early  May.  It  tries  to  deal 
with  the  proliferation  of  concealable 
handguns  by  applying  to  domestically 
made  guns  the  criteria  now  used  by  the 
Treasury  Dept,  to  preclude  the  importation 
of  certain  non-sporting  weapons. 

We  suggest  you  urge  your  Representa¬ 
tive  to  support  this  measure. 

If  passed,  this  bill  will  directly  affect  27 
of  the  330  licensed  U.S.  gun  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  27  in  1 974  (later  figures  not 
available)  produced  and  marketed  over  one 
million  weapons  which  could  not  meet  im¬ 
portation  standards  —  54%  of  the  total 
U.S.  handgun  production. 

The  proposed  measure  also  restricts 
pawnbrokers  from  accepting  handguns  in 
pledge,  prohibits  an  individual  from 
purchasing  two  or  more  handguns  in  a  30- 
day  period,  provides  for  a  2-4  week  waiting 
period  between  purchase  and  delivery  of  a 
handgun  to  allow  authorities  to  check  the 
purchaser's  qualification  to  own  such  a 
weapon.  The  bill  also  provides  mandatory 
sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  federal  felony. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  10 
other  Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends.  No 
organization  can  speak  officially  for  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
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MORTGAGING  THE  FUTURE 

Unless  the  Congress  can  bring  military 
spending  under  control,  the  nation's 
future  will  be  mortgaged  to  the  Pen- 
**»gon.  Rep.  Holtzman's  dissenting 
s  to  the  Budget  Resolution  (in  H. 
t  94-1030)  show  that  despite 
sing  revenues,  if  the  Pentagon 
ves  the  funds  projected  for  it  in 
next  five  years,  deficit  financing 
will  be  necessary  just  to  maintain  all 
^  :t  other  federal  programs  at  the  present 
level  adjusted  for  inflation.  There 
would  be  no  money  for  new  programs 
such  as  national  health  care,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  more  aid  to  states  and 
localities. 
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